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ORAL ENGLISH IN THE COLLEGE COURSE 1 



JOHN M. CLAPP 
Lake Forest College 



English was recognized as a subject for formal class instruction 
in higher schools not much over a generation ago. Today, in its 
several divisions — literature, philology, rhetoric — it bulks large in 
the college curriculum, and especially large in that of the high 
school, and there is general agreement, I think, in regarding it 
as the principal culture study of our time. The rapid improve- 
ments of its methods of instruction, and its steady growth in 
thoroughness have been remarkable. Yet no thoughtful English 
teacher, I fancy, can be satisfied with the present condition of 
English teaching. Whether the subject be regarded as a culture 
study or a utility study, there is enormous waste of effort in our 
methods, there is regrettable inadequacy in our results. 

In one important point the English teaching of today is less 
sensible and less really scholarly than that of forty years ago. 
During the past generation practically all the work of English 
departments, in college and secondary school, has been eye-study; 
the vocal elements in literature have been ignored. Except for 
a comparatively few institutions which in one way or another, 
for one reason or another, have held out against the current, this 
statement holds good for the entire country. It is, today, perfectly 
possible for a boy or girl to spend eight years studying English 
in school and college, and scarcely be reminded that English is a 
spoken language, the language of the street and market, the 
playground and theater, and of the home circle. We teachers of 
English assume that our pupils have acquired in the grade schools, 
or incidentally from life, a satisfactory command of the fundamental 
processes of reading and talking. We proceed to give our whole 
attention, in the classes in literature to analysis of thought and 

1 Read before the College Section of the National Council of Teachers of English, 
Chicago, November, 20, 1012. 
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style, in our classes in rhetoric to written composition, without 
testing or trying to improve our students' mastery of those funda- 
mental processes without which real facility in writing, real 
appreciation of literary values, are almost impossible. 

But the fact is that few students in high-school and college 
classes in English actually possess the command of the spoken 
language with which we credit them. Teachers go serenely on 
lecturing about literature, and conducting fragmentary quiz- 
discussions, in which a few bright youths chatter and the rest 
look wise, without realizing how little the most of the class under- 
stand of what they are studying, simply because they cannot read 
it. In the same way teachers patiently assign and correct themes, 
year after year, without suspecting that the labored, ill-ordered 
writing which is the regular thing in Freshman themes is due 
largely to the fact that the boys and girls have no ready command 
of the idioms of speech. In most of these adolescents the aesthetic 
sense is yet undeveloped; we are trying to teach them rhetoric 
and literature by methods which shoot over their heads. We may 
be teaching the subject but we are not teaching the students. 
One result — of immediate practical consequence to us professors 
of English — is this, that most of the more independent and vigorous 
young persons drop English as soon as they can, and our upper 
college courses — and they are our pride — enrol chiefly the studious 
feeble few among the men, along with a flock of young women who 
take English because it is ladylike. 

Another result of the general system is that teachers of English 
are inadequately prepared for their work. Some of these young 
persons — the more studious — whose speech is faltering and even 
slovenly, whose manner in oral reading, when they have to read 
a passage aloud, is monotonous and incorrect, are passed on through 
one English course after another, and recommended at last to be 
in their turn teachers of English. At a meeting of the Modern 
Language Association I once heard a young professor read a com- 
plaint of the lack of response, among college students, to the 
charm of good literature. Incidentally he read out a passage 
from Kipling's "Mandalay" — as a sample of the good poetry 
which the students did not appreciate — solemnly, monotonously, 
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in a voice as harsh as one sometimes hears in a crowded trolley-car. 
Some of us, I fear, were moved to sympathize with the students. 

The neglect of the vocal elements of literature by English 
teachers today is not altogether a matter of accident. A good 
many of us are afraid to show much interest in expressive speech 
or reading lest we be thought unscholarly, lest we be classed with 
the elocutionists, the popular lecturers, who use literature to 
exploit their personal attractions. Our disapproval of elocutionary 
extravagances has unquestionably contributed to keep our own 
manner monotonous and careless. But whatever the cause, the 
result of the disregard of oral values in our personal study and in 
our teaching is not only to lessen our own command of the language 
and our appreciation of its powers, but to weaken seriously our 
power of instruction, by either example or precept. The dumb 
are teaching the dumb the mysteries of language — of persuasion, 
of poetry, of the drama! This is not merely absurd: it is 
unscholarly. 

The high schools are waking up. They are coming to see that 
grade-school instruction in speech and reading, no matter how 
careful, must be continued in the high-school; otherwise the sloven- 
linesses of street and playground and home will corrupt good vocal 
habits. Moreover, the elementary instruction suitable for children 
under fourteen does not enable boys and girls to read the high- 
school books, or to manage the more difficult talking which high- 
school studies require. Progressive schools, accordingly, in all 
parts of the country, are trying to improve the student's ordinary 
use of language, not merely by an extension of written composi- 
tion, through watching his notebooks and examination papers in 
all classes, but by disciplining him in speech and in reading. Oral 
composition, particularly, is being widely developed. In ten 
years, I am inclined to think, it will replace much of the written 
composition now taught in the high-school course. 

During the past year the Illinois Association of Teachers of 
English has been asking high-school graduates, both those who 
have gone on through college and those who have entered busi- 
ness, what they think of their high-school English training, and 
particularly what parts of it they wish they had had more of. 
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The subject of which these high-school graduates wanted more — 
those from large schools and from small schools, those in business 
and those in college — was pre-eminently oral composition, which 
received a vote twice as large as the subjects next in demand — 
spelling and punctuation. A similar investigation by the New 
York teachers of English got even more striking results of the 
same sort. In New York, out of the 290 replies, 138 called for 
more oral composition; the subject next in demand had some 
30 votes. 

The high schools have taken up oral exercises, so far as I can 
learn, without pressure from the colleges — except in so far as 
certain keen-sighted college professors who have written high- 
school textbooks lately, have suggested the change. It is sig- 
nificant, by the way, that some of the high-school teachers are now 
asking the colleges to put on an entrance examination in oral 
English. 

What about the colleges ? Is there a place in college English 
classes for exercises in reading, or talking, or both ? The question 
has been raised now and then in the past, almost always to receive 
a negative answer, particularly from English departments. I 
believe that it is going to be raised again, insistently, by the public, 
and ultimately to receive an answer in the affirmative. I believe 
that oral exercises are needed as part of the regular college courses 
in English, that we cannot have really satisfactory English instruc- 
tion without them, and that there are ways of combining them 
with the work we do now in our classes in literature and rhetoric 
so as to make college English more interesting, richer, and more 
thorough. 

When I say that oral exercises are needed in connection with 
college English classes, I am not thinking of such temporary pro- 
visions as may seem advisable to remedy defects in the prepara- 
tion of students now in college, due to poor teaching in the lower 
schools. Even after the secondary schools have developed their 
own work in oral English, so that they are succeeding with it as 
well as they do with written composition and with literature, 
there will still be need in college for the sort of work I mean. 
Nor am I thinking of the need for providing training for pro- 
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spective high-school teachers, a need which is already upon the 
colleges. The Illinois Conference of High School Teachers of 
English two years ago passed resolutions asking all institutions 
which train high-school teachers of English to fit them to teach 
oral English, a demand which will be made generally as oral work 
develops in the high schools of the country. But such training 
might be given, after a fashion, outside the college English classes, 
by means of the courses in elocution and oratory, now maintained 
as a sort of side-show by most colleges — doing work, some of them, 
of excellent quality, but not connected with the English depart- 
ments. This, of course, would hardly satisfy the high schools, 
which expect their teachers to correlate oral exercises with the 
other English work of their classes, and would prefer them to have 
had their own training from the college departments of English. 
But prospective high-school teachers constitute only a small part of 
the enrolment in college English classes, and the problem they 
present would scarcely affect the general scheme of a college 
department. 

Now it is just that of which I am thinking, the general scheme 
of a college department of English. I am convinced that oral 
exercises are needed as a regular part of the elementary rhetoric 
and literature required of all students, and that oral work of a 
more advanced character has a place among the English electives 
of the upper years. 

There is the same reason for oral exercises in elementary college 
English as for oral exercises in high-school English. The boys 
and girls of the Freshman and Sophomore years are still immature, 
with minds which are rapidly changing; they are really growing 
up, in these two years, turning into men and women. For the 
first time they are studying grown-up books — not in their English 
courses only, but in all departments — instead of the simple or 
simplified books of the high-school period. They are beginning 
to think the thoughts, consider the problems, of grown-up persons. 
Their high-school practice in reading was insufficient to give them 
command of the subtle literature of maturity; their high-school 
talking is inadequate to the expression of the larger and more 
complex ideas which now bother their brains. They need further 
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instruction, more advanced than can be given at the high-school 
age — not courses in elocution or public speaking, but work which 
is correlated, as in the lower schools, with that in literature and 
rhetoric. The object is not chiefly to make them talk better, or 
read better aloud; it is to enable them to write what they have 
to write, to understand the literature they are to study. 

We teach elementary college literature and rhetoric too drily. 
We assume in all students the sense of literary values, the power 
to catch from the printed words their full meaning, their emotional 
suggestion. This literary sense most of our students do not have. 
They are not specially interested in books, to begin with; they 
are slow to apprehend the intellectual and emotional implications 
of rhetorical form, and we go too fast for them — our methods 
are too abstract. The literary specialists can follow us, but the 
boys and girls who are literary specialists when they enter college 
are few, and generally the shallow, the precocious, the soft-metal 
ones. The slower-growing boys, especially those who really have 
most in them, do not catch on. They think English is piffle, 
and take no more of it. Let us go more slowly, more surely, in 
these elementary courses, keeping closer to the actual life-interests 
of our students, putting more of the juice of the emotions into our 
teaching. The dry white light of science can wait until the student 
reaches the upper courses. In the elementary literature work let 
us take time to make sure that the students can read the books 
which we ask them to study; in the rhetoric classes let us take time 
to give them practice in talking the kind of thing we ask them to 
write. We teachers shall not cover so much ground as now, but 
our students will cover more. 

And first as to the oral composition. Rhetoric, the art of 
composition, includes, as it is generally denned, both writing and 
talking. We present-day college teachers of English, however, 
are wont to accept this definition with a large mental reservation. 
Our real belief is that for the purposes of the intellectual life, which 
college graduates are to lead, talking is of little importance, and 
writing of very great importance. The fact is that for the scholar, 
and much more for the man of affairs, the practice of the art 
of speech is still at least as important as the practice of the art of 
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writing, and the discipline offered by the art of speech is of even 
greater importance. The two disciplines should be carried on 
together in the elementary rhetoric instruction furnished to all 
undergraduates; they help each other. Written composition 
tends to fix attention on details of form. The required Freshman 
theme-writing, for instance, if the teacher has many pupils, often 
becomes little more than a straightening out of faulty sentences. 
But oral composition fixes attention on the larger aspects of struc- 
ture, and especially on the adaptation of matter to a particular 
audience, or listener. If there is need that the scholar, and the man 
of affairs, who is far more numerously represented in elementary 
English classes, shall be trained in solicitude for details, there is 
even more need that both should be trained in the shaping of 
material, in the adaptation of means to a particular end. Too 
often, the composition of the erudite man, alike in speech and in 
writing, is meticulous and formless. If all our Freshmen were 
well taught in oral composition more of our doctors' theses would 
be readable. 

Oral composition of one sort, let us remember, the argumenta- 
tive or expository address, has been encouraged for ages in American 
colleges, as in the European institutions on which they were 
modeled, down to our own generation. From the public disputa- 
tions of Mediaeval and Renaissance times the line of descent runs 
down through the commencement speaking, the chapel orations, 
the endowed prizes for forensics, the officially encouraged literary 
societies, to the intercollegiate "oratory-tests" and debates of 
the nearer past. These latest public exercises in oral discourse, 
anathema generally to departments of English, have usually been 
encouraged by the college presidents, who in this respect seem to 
have shown the better knowledge of the nature of young people, 
the truer sense of historical continuity. For as it is natural and 
proper for young folks to talk, even with gushing elaborateness, 
it is right to give public recognition for skill in speech, and these 
public contests of the recent past were the degenerate representa- 
tives of a strong and sound tradition in the academic world, 
running back hundreds of years. In the old days, it is true, there 
was little or no formal class instruction in connection with college 
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oral exercises, nor, since the seventeenth century or so, have they 
counted largely toward the Bachelor's degree. But neither was 
there any specific instruction, in those days, in writing. Class 
instruction in English, of any sort, is a thing of yesterday, in com- 
parison with the long pedigree of the contests and exhibitions 
whose feeble present-day manifestations stir our not unjustifiable 
scorn. 

No one would wish to restore the formal chapel orations of a 
half-century ago, or make graduation depend on the successful 
public discussion of a point in philosophy. Still less, I trust, 
would anyone wish to revive the oratorical and debating contests 
of more recent years, glib, shallow, artificial, and in their inter- 
collegiate form reeking with sly dishonesty. Those contests, in 
which the aim had come to be not persuasion but display, were 
bad in almost every aspect; they were good only in so far as they 
furnished a vent for the rhetorical impulse of the youth of their 
day. But we shall do well to remind ourselves that, until the last 
thirty years, college authorities, here and abroad, have always 
considered the rhetoric of spoken discourse — as Professor Genung 
calls it — a part of the training of an educated man. Let us recall, 
for instance, that thirty years ago most American colleges main- 
tained, co-ordinate in rank with their chairs of the English language 
and literature, chairs of rhetoric, or rhetoric and elocution, or 
rhetoric and oratory. Today such titles are rare; the newer 
foundations are called merely professorships of English. 

The old forms of oral rhetoric had come to be hopelessly arti- 
ficial. It is well that they were discarded. But the general neglect 
in college of the art of speech is a worse condition. And for that 
neglect the teachers of English are responsible. When the college 
study of rhetoric was being reorganized, a generation ago, we 
put our money on the wrong horse, in Lord Salisbury's phrase. 
Under the lead of Harvard, and of the enthusiastic but youthful 
professors with German degrees who took charge of American 
departments of English in those years, we centered our attention 
on written composition, of a literary and aesthetic sort, to our 
great and lasting sorrow. Today the daily theme, with its naive 
assumption that the ordinary undergraduate, whether or not 
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specially interested in literature, raises a crop of writable ideas 
every twenty-four hours, has gone its way to the everlasting 
bonfire. But the regular Freshman composition, the one course 
required of all students, in some institutions, still consists largely 
of pseudo-literary exercises — descriptions, stories, and criticism — 
produced by young persons who care little for anything of the sort. 
For the ordinary boy or girl — may I suggest — there is far more 
culture value, not to speak of direct utility, in a course in argu- 
mentation and exposition, largely by means of oral exercises, 
which stirs the sincere interest of the young people, and concerns 
itself mainly with the truth, the essential value, of the subject- 
matter, and with the broader aspects of structure. 1 

I would substitute, therefore, for the existing Freshman com- 
position, with its two written themes a week, a course mainly in 
exposition and argumentation, using both oral and written exer- 
cises in about equal proportion. The instructors, however, should 
not be merely studious young persons with a doctorate and perhaps 
a notion for style. They should be grown men of more robust 
type, of sound but not fussy literary taste, interested rather in 
people, things, and ideas than in aesthetic devices. They should 
use a minimum of red ink, but they should spend much more time 
than now is usual in oral conference with their students, taking 
them singly and in small groups. Much can be done by means 
of the small group; the students can be made to work together 
and to stimulate each other. There would be little attention to 
the minuter aspects of style; fewer callow stories would be written; 
there would be little effort, apparently, for a literary atmosphere. 
But the result of such a course would be not only improvement 
in the rhetoric of common speech and writing but an increase 
of genuine interest in letters, increased sensitiveness to literary 
values on the part of the ordinary student. I mean what I say — 
the ordinary student. Literature is not a thing of narrow appeal; 
all kinds of healthy young persons will come into our shop, if 
we don't scare them off by too early emphasis on aesthetics. I 

1 In this connection I might call attention to the composition course worked out 
at Indiana University, as described by Professor Frank Aydelotte, a year or so ago, 
in the Educational Review and in the Nation. Increase the oral work of this course, 
and you have very nearly what is needed. 
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wonder what sort of figure John Masefield would have cut in 
the usual Freshman theme-course of an American college. 

Such a course as I have suggested in oral and written compo- 
sition — or rather let us call it by the old name, a course in rhetoric — 
would accomplish in our more highly organized academic life the 
purpose which in old days was sought to be accomplished by way 
of the chapel oration and the commencement speaking, and earlier 
still by the graduating disputation; and more effectively, because 
it would reach all the students, and reach them at the beginning 
of their college career. This course in rhetoric, I wish to make 
it plain, which would replace our present Freshman composition, 
should be a part of the regular English work, and should be taught 
by instructors, or better, professors of English. An approach 
has been made here and there, I know, to such work, but, so far 
as I have been able to learn, rather timidly. Some colleges have 
been lately mixing a few oral exercises with their written themes, 
but the emphasis is still almost wholly upon the writing. To my 
mind the writing and the talking are of equal importance, and the 
same standard of sense, accuracy, and trimness of form should be 
applied to both. It should be noted that this course would not 
be in any special way a drill in what is called public speaking. 
The oral exercises would not be orations, or formal debates; they 
would be exercises in simple talking, such as, in the later life of 
both men and women, are called for almost daily in the ordinary 
course of social and professional duty. 

Such a course as I suggest would take no more time from the 
teacher than the present theme-correction method. An instructor 
can deal satisfactorily with fifty students — the equivalent of two 
ordinary sections of our present Freshman composition — meeting 
them regularly once a week in groups of five, an hour at a time, 
and spending four hours additional per week in theme-reading 
and in extra conferences with individuals who need special help, 
in the time required for two present-day theme sections. And 
the teacher will be dealing with his students, let us remember, 
dynamically, face to face. Where the number of students per 
teacher has to be larger, the proposed course would take less time 
than the present written-theme courses. 
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It may be said that we cannot find teachers for such a course. 
Try it and see. We cannot find many scholarly trained men to 
teach public speaking or debating today, so long as the courses 
in these subjects are outside of the English departments. But 
once we correlate the oral composition with other English work, 
make it honorable, put the instructors in the regular line of depart- 
mental promotion, we shall have no trouble in finding scholarly 
trained men. 

But the phrase "oral English" includes more than oral composi- 
tion. What about reading, elocution, acting ? Have these activities 
a place in college English courses ? These subjects seem at first 
thought unacademic. Reading is a grammar-school study. Elo- 
cution is a rank outlaw, an Ishmael, of such evil report at present 
that its name is disavowed even by its devoted practitioners. 
Acting, which is just now beginning, under the name of dramatics, 
to steal into the catalogues of large institutions, has thus far had 
scant welcome from English teachers. And yet I am inclined to 
think that these subjects also belong to our family, and have a 
right — after they mend their manners — to gather round our 
hearth. 

Reading is the easiest to place. Our elementary college courses 
in literature would be enriched and made more truly scholarly — in 
the only sense in which elementary college work in literature should 
be or can be scholarly — if we were to make considerable use of 
oral reading, unaffected but careful and spirited, on the part of 
both instructor and students. Study of the rhythm of verse and 
prose, and in general of the nuances of style, in college classes, 
would be less futile than now, when we assume for every student 
the power to read and appreciate the harmonies of Spenser and 
Shelley, of the prose men from Milton to Pater, and let it go at 
that. The students would understand their work better, and more 
young men and women of vigorous nature would elect our upper 
courses, if we substituted intelligent oral reading of the authors for a 
portion of the pseudo-scholarly comparison of critics, which means 
so little to most Freshmen and Sophomores — not of course, the 
showy public-elocutionist reading; rather the kind we sometimes 
hear, in private, from a friend to whom literature is more than a 
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card-index of sources. Such oral reading, done in a spirit of 
vivacious seriousness, that is to say artistically, would assist the 
textual and critical work of the course. After such study, either 
of a survey course, or of a course in literary types, the student 
could attack the severer tasks of more advanced literature work 
with truer appreciation. There would be difficulty in getting such 
a course started, serious difficulty, for a time, I fear, in finding 
competent teachers, because the teacher of such a course must 
have a trained voice (which takes time to produce), though he 
must not exploit it. But in spite of the difficulties, somebody is 
going to work this thing out, before long, and we shall all be the 
gainers. 

Thus far I have been speaking of such oral exercises as come 
into the elementary courses, which are intended for students in 
all departments, and which constitute the bulk of the work of the 
English department. I have time for only a few remarks with 
regard to oral exercises of a more advanced character, which 
might be offered as electives in large institutions. There might 
well be elective courses in argumentation, and in other phases of 
public speaking. There might be courses in elocution and in 
acting, open to advanced students of special talents, just as we 
now have advanced courses in special forms of written composi- 
tion. These courses, by the way, would be directly useful to 
prospective teachers of English, particularly in the high schools. 
Acting, moreover, has a real part in college life, and courses in 
acting, when correlated with other English work and conducted 
in a spirit not of personal display but of literary study, will help 
the courses in literature. Much of our present-day study of 
the history of the drama is barren, useless; it is like lecturing on 
the joys of sea-bathing to the inhabitants of the Middle West. 
Wisely conducted courses in acting would give students the feeling 
for the drama, which can never be gained from mere analysis, or 
from study of dramatic history. 

There is one thing, finally, on which I would insist, which seems 
to me fundamental. All the oral English in college should be in 
the hands of the English department. There is no place, in the 
college of the future, for an independent department of elocution, 
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or public speaking, or dramatics. Some of the men and women who 
are now teaching these subjects in American colleges, and outside, 
for that matter, are doing admirable work. They are teaching 
rhetoric and literature better, in some respects, I must sorrowfully 
confess, than we who are occupying chairs of English. But they 
ought to be inside the English departments, helping and being 
helped by the other English teachers in working out the problems 
with which we have to deal. The evils of the present situation 
have come largely from a division of effort and of authority. The 
oral work by itself is pretty sure to become trivial and specious, 
just as the written work by itself becomes pedantic or belletristic. 
The necessary adjustments must be made by every college in its 
own way, to suit its own needs, but that they will be made, even- 
tually, I am sure. One of the most hopeful features of the remark- 
able growth of the National Council of Teachers of English is 
the affiliation therewith of the Ohio Conference of Public Speak- 
ing. I cannot refrain from expressing here my regret that the 
thoughtful, suggestive paper of Professor Clark, of the University 
of Chicago, before the public-speaking section this afternoon, 
could not have been presented to our own section. 

The English department of the future must have instructors 
for the elementary required work in rhetoric and literature who are 
of good all-round training in talking, in writing, and in literary 
appreciation. For the more advanced electives in oral work it 
may employ persons of special forensic or histrionic gifts, but they 
must have the ballast of sound instruction in writing and in appre- 
ciation of literature. In the same way, the specialists who teach 
the more advanced courses in writing, in literature, in philology 
must have also the humanizing discipline of oral training. The 
head of such a department — well, in a few of the fortunate larger 
institutions of America there are today some heads of English 
departments who could drive such a team, if they were given full 
authority, and if supermen should be needed in the future they 
will probably turn up in time. 

How soon the colleges will find the right way to solve the 
problems sketched in this paper no one can guess. But that the 
pressure from the public, from the lower schools, from college 
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teachers bent on using to the full the unique cultural power which 
the subject of English offers, will bring the solution, I have no 
doubt. 



DISCUSSION 

Joseph V. Denney, Ohio State University: I heartily assent to the 
main contention of Professor Clapp's paper. We need to give an oral 
training in our Freshman courses in English composition and literature. 
Oral training tends to give naturalness and idiomatic flavor to the Fresh- 
men themes, tends to make written composition "talking on paper." 
You get good sentences by means of the ear-test — from the student who 
is trained to hear what he writes, as he writes it. 

Oral composition implies the same preliminary preparation as written 
composition: collection of material, selection and rejection, arrangement, 
outline-making, consideration of the audience. The common outline 
having been put on the blackboard and its points numbered, the whole 
class may write, or each member may speak in turn on a single point. 
I recommend the frequent resort to oral composition of this kind, (1) as 
a relief from theme-reading, (2) as helping to a more native, natural, and 
idiomatic vocabulary in the written work, (3) because oral English has 
intrinsic values. On this last point a few further remarks may not be 
out of place. 

The high schools should make a larger use of the topical form of 
recitation. The pupil should be trained in his various studies, not 
merely to make single-sentence answers to direct questions, but to take 
a topic and discuss it in an orderly and intelligible way. The fact that 
so few Freshmen can maintain themselves for two minutes in a topical 
recitation without help and suggestion indicates a lack of this sort of 
training in their previous education. When by chance a Freshman 
appears who can make an orderly and coherent recitation in history, 
for example, who regards the recitation as an opportunity; who shows 
prevision and arrangement in what he says, and a desire to be heard 
to the end, that Freshman distinguishes himself at once, and if you seek 
the explanation you will usually find that one of his English teachers 
in the high school has taught him the art of reciting, the art of meeting 
and conquering a certain social situation. Students not so trained are 
cowardly. They do not know that the way to face any social situation 
is to divide intelligently the subject to be conquered, to attack the details 
in order, to train the will to conquer. Professors of engineering see this 
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truth clearly. They know that their graduate engineers lack full effect- 
iveness in the community not because of any deficiency in professional 
knowledge, but solely because of deficiency in the power and the will to 
speak the truth that they know, whenever occasion requires. 

There are dangers in this oral work, of which every sensible teacher 
should be aware. There is first the danger that, in the ardor of a first 
enthusiasm, oral work will be emphasized at the expense of written 
work. The pupil needs both; each helps the other; and the two 
should be kept in equilibration. No one but a charlatan would supplant 
either by the other. There is secondly the danger of the elocutionists. 
It would be a great mistake to emphasize form and delivery at the expense 
of supreme attention to the thought and substance. Good form comes 
as soon as the youth feels the need of it as a social asset, and no sooner. 
When he realizes that good form will win attention to his message, he 
will study good form. Thirdly, there is the danger of separating the 
Freshman oral work from the Freshman written work. Oral and written 
English should be taught to Freshmen by the same instructor, or each 
will become too specialized at this early stage, and each will become a 
separate interest. After the unity of the two has been recognized, the 
professor of public speaking will find his students ready for him. 

Raymond M. Alden, University of Illinois: I confess that I have 
not only enjoyed Professor Clapp's paper, but that it has stirred my 
conscience to a sense of lost opportunities in the development of this 
kind of work in connection with other English studies. Two or three 
reasons for its importance I might further emphasize. For one thing, 
oral expression is as valid a test of the cultivated as distinguished from 
the uncultivated person, as written expression; fineness of utterance is a 
better test than handwriting or punctuation. Here our students are 
seriously deficient; I have thought sometimes of offering special entrance 
credit for those who could say "yes" instead of " Ye-eh" in answer to a 
question. Again, we have to try to revive or replace certain unifying 
elements in the old education, as represented, for instance, in the old- 
fashioned literary society. Of this the great merit was that the students 
came to talk, and to talk on things that really interested them — a little 
of everything in heaven and earth. Today it is only those looking for- 
ward to public speaking professionally who are likely to do such work; 
and debating, besides being largely restricted to this type of student, 
has come to be associated largely with conspicuous matched contests, 
where the same evils have come in that have corrupted athletics. The 
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average student, then, needs work in oral expression of the educational 
but non-professional sort. 

But the difficulty of finding competent teachers here is very great, 
and on this point I do not at present feel so sanguine as Mr. Clapp. We 
all know, on the one hand, the admirable scholar and writer who is 
ineffective and indifferent on the side of oral expression, and on the other 
hand have learned to shun the mellifluous drivel of the "elocutionist." 
I have personally known one college professor of English and elocution who 
was really a professor of both, and brought them into harmony in a schol- 
arly fashion, but only one. If his kind can be multiplied, there is no ques- 
tion of the general soundness of Mr. Clapp 's principles. Meantime there is 
a more certain chance of developing this work in the high-school English 
courses than in college, and we should do all we can to encourage it 
there; we should also do what we can to stimulate voluntary activity 
of this sort, on healthful lines, among our students. 

Finally, I might say that I have seen some practical experiments in 
this direction in California. At Stanford University we formerly had 
an oral entrance examination in English literature, required of all who 
offered credit in that subject; and the head of the English department 
also gave an examination in the Senior year, in reading aloud, to all 
students who took English as a "major" — or at least to all who wished 
to be recommended to teach it. Both these examinations emphasized 
simply the ability to read with real intelligence. I believe the develop- 
ment of admission on certificate has largely done away with the oral 
entrance examination; but I am under the impression that both Stan- 
ford and the University of California are distinguished by offering a 
special credit in oral English, which may be added to the usual credit 
for composition. 



